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“Tt seemed more familiar to him than anything.”"—p. 803. 
WORK AND THRIVE —II. 
A NARRATIVE FROM REAL LIFE. 


ES, the years passed on; and the time ap-|shop. She must have a home for her sons; and 
proeched when the two boys, now become | nothing was further from her intention than that 
young men, must quit their respective schools. either of them should eat the bread of idleness. 
Mrs. Jacobs, therefore, determined to open a/| Allan, at least, could assist in the shop. 
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So she took the lower rooms of a house in a| to the shop, and learning the business. He was 
cheap part of the town, in a situation suitable for | not, perhaps, as clever as his mother at making 
her purpose, and invested her small capital—the | a bargain, but he was steady and industrious, ~ 
fruit of years of self-denying frugality—in such| Late one evening, not many months after 
matters as she thought most likely to be profit- | Willie’s death, Mrs. Jacobs and her son Allan 
able, and commenced business. | were sitting together at supper—the business of 

Space does not allow us to follow, in detail, all the day was over, and the shop shut up—when a 
the various branches of business Mrs. Jacobs | knock was heard at the street-door. When opened 
embarked in. She attended sales of china, and by Allan, an old man, who appeared to be stooped 
glass, and books; picked up bargains, and made | with age, inquired if Mrs. Jacobs lived there, 
money of them. She employed a glass-cutter to , Receiving a reply in the affirmative, he walked in, 
cut plain. glass, which she bought cheap, into | | without further parley, and, looking anxiously , 
fashionable styles; and, by her cleverness, managed | round the room for a few moments, as if seeking 
to turn everything to profit. An accurate account | for others who were not present, he turned his 
was kept of the gains or loss upon each separate} i inquiring gaze from the son tothe mother; then 
branch of trade; and thus, by degrees, she dis- | bursting into tears, he exclaimed, “Oh, Puan 
covered what were most profitable, and, one by | Emma! don’ t you know me? Have you forgotten 
one, gave up the less lucrative. | your own William ?” 

The trade in second-hand books she found by| She might well be forgiven for not recognising 
far the most successful, as well as most congenial | at once the broken-down, grey-headed man who 
to her tastes. She fancied herself quite a judge | stood before her. He was so changed from the 
of old and rare editions, and would talk of | handsome, active skipper who had won her heart 
“ Elzevirs” and “ Valpys,” as if she was a literary | twenty-six years before, that, for some minutes, 
authority. Vanity was the weak point in her | she doubted if, indeed, this poor old man could be 
character; but it was a harmless vanity, that | her long-lost husband. 


seemed rather to help than, hinder her; for self-| But her doubts were soon set at rest. Captain 








approbation encouraged her in many,an hour of 
toil, and she usually wound up the account of 
some successful effort by saying, “ Well, now, 
aint I a wonderful woman?” 

All this time her blind son, Willie, wag.a great 
comfort to her. He was very. pious, as ‘well. as 
diligent. His loom wagsput up in the baek shop, 
a dull, dark room—but to him light and darkness 
were alike—and there he worked away cheerfully, 





Jacobs recoyered his composure, and by degrees 
was able to, recount his adventures. ‘The story 
of his life was made up “of most disastrous 
chances.” He told, how he had been one of the 
boarding party, inan engagement with the French, 
off the coast of Carthagena, and.had been badly 
wounded by a cutlass. How, after his recovery, 
he had been. wreckedymear Jamaica, and picked 
up by a boat when almost exhausted; In short, 


weaving sacking and singing ‘psalms to his | one misfortwne followed another till, he almost 
mother’s great delight. ‘She considered herself a | despaired, of seeing old England \again. He had 
good musician (having learned to play the piano | written to .his wife a few times,,bnf/he could not 
at school), and was always flattered whenever tell her where to address a reply; and so he had 
the children asked her to play her show-piece, | never heard one word of his family since he 
“The Battle of Prague.” During these years of | sailed for the West Indies in.the Briton, and 
active industry, Mrs. Jacobs peldero had leisure to knew not whether wife or children. were alive. 
visit the friends who had helped her in her diffi- | After many,disappointments, he procured a pas- 
culties, though she never forgot past kindnesses ; | sage on board a merchantman,.retyrning from 
and she would sometimes call late of an evening, Port Royal to B-——, The. voyage was tedious. 
when the shop was shut, to tell Mrs. Deane how He had only arrived the day before, and after an 


well she was getting on. She never came to ask 
help, or to complain of failure. 

After a few years—perhaps the happiest of her | 
life—Willie’s health began to fail. It might have 
been owing to the constant stooping over his 
loom, or to want of fresh air and exercise; but, | 
from whatever cause, poor Willie fell sick, and 
Mrs. Jacobs had to give up her more active duties 


| 


to watch over her blind boy; and after a tedious 
illness, which he bore with patient resignation, 
the mother had the sorrow of losing this her 
favourite, because most helpless, son. | 

Allan, meantime, had been useful in attending 


almost hopeless search he at length discovered his 
| wife’s abode, where the last drop of bitterness 
filled his cup to overflowing and totally unmanned 
him, when he thought that, after all his griefs 
and perils, he was forgotten! 

Mrs. Jacobs, however, made amends for her 
slow recognition. She, too, had hardships and 
sorrows to relate; but she was now prosperous, 
and had a comfortable home, while he, poor man, 
was penniless, broken down alike in health and 
fortune. 

The sight of his old sextant, which his wife had 
kept with faithful care, called up the first smile on 
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his honest weatherbeaten face. It seemed more | Mrs. Deane ventured to say, “Perhaps twenty 
familiar to him than anything, and he grasped it | pounds: you could hardly give him less to begin 
eagerly, as he would an old comrade, who had |} with.” 
shared in his early adventures, when he com- | “T just gave him five shillings,” replied Mrs. 
manded a gallant little craft, and made many a | Jacobs. “It is not a large sum; but he is doing 
profitable cruise in the Mediterranean. No, 7 | very well so far, and I make no doubt he will get 
had not changed. He would have known it | on by degrees.” 
anywhere. Mrs. Deane having expressed some curiosity . 
The next morning he set about to polish and | to know how this large capital of five shillings 
put it into order, as if to have it ready for another | could be judiciously invested, Mrs. Jacobs gave 
cruise. But his voyages—all, save the last—were | her full ‘information, and, indeed, she appeared 
over. His many hardships, joined to the effects | to be somewhat vain of the smallness of the 
of warm climate and distress of mind, had under- sum. 
mined his health. In the first instance, Allan bought, wholesale, 
At first his wife tried to beguile the weary*| some cheap spelling-books. Selling these at a 
hours by employing him to attend the shop, | small profit, he was enabled to lay in a larger 
while business called her elsewhere. But it would | stock. This process he repeated, reserving some- 
not do. On her return the poor captain would | thing for the purchase of books at public sales. 
be found fast asleep, with the old sextant in| Thus Allan was really doing business on his 
his hand. So Mrs. Jacobs left him to take his | own account, although it was in a very humble 








ease in the chimney-corner, “and husband out 
life’s taper to its close,” soothed by her affectionate 
care. And, finally, after a few more years, she 
paid him the last honour in her power, by giving 
him what she considered “a grand funeral.” 
This was perhaps the only extravagance she had 
ever indulged in; but it gratified her pride as 
well as her affection for her captain. So she did 
not spare expense on that occasion. 

Some time after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Jacobs paid one of her few-and-far-between visits 
to the kind friend to whom she always imparted 
her plans and successes. 

After a little chat on ordinary topics, she said, 
with an air of satisfaction, “ You will be glad to 
hear, Mrs. Deane, that I have set up Allan in 
business. I felt it my duty to let him do some- 
thing for himself, and not to keep him always | 
depending on me.” ’ | 

After commending Mrs. Jacobs’s desire to make 
her son independent, Mrs. Deane inquired in what 
business she had placed him. 

“Oh! in my own line—the book trade. Ho 
understands it now almost as well as myself, and 
his good education will help him more in that 
line than in any other.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Mrs. Deane; 
“but, of course, you will give him some capital to 
begin upon.” 

“So I have,” replied Mrs. Jacobs, eagerly. “I 
gave him enough to start with—it was not a great | 
deal, to be sure—but it was more than I had to 
begin with, AJlan must now exert himself.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Jacobs, I think you are quite 











right to let Allan work on his own account; but I | 
confess I am a little curious to know how much | 
money you have given him to trade upon.” 

“How much do you suppose, Mrs. Deane? just | 
give a guess.” 


way. 

From time to time, Mrs. Deane heard that 
Allan “was steady and doing well.” Thus passed 
several years, when, one day, after a long absence, 
Mrs. Jacobs presented herself in all the splendour 
of a new black silk dress and a large Leghorn 
bonnet, and seemingly full of importance. This 
was not an evening visit after the shop was shut 
up—as in old hardworking times—but “a morning 
call.” 

After the usual inquiries on both sides wero 
over, Mrs. Deane asked more particularly about 
Allan; and it was soon evident that to tell about 
him was the real object of this visit. 

“He set off to London last night, with as 
elegant a suit of chothes as any gentleman could 
wear,” said his mother, proudly, “and with one 
hundred pounds in his pocket to buy new books— 
all his own earnings. I have given him one side 
of the shop; but I still keep the other side for the 
second-hand books, for which I have many cus- 
tomers. Gentlemen like to come to me for scarce 
copies, for they know what a judge I am of 
divinity and law. Now, aint I a wonderful woman 
to have got on so well?” 

She might well say so. 

Little more need be told of Mrs. Jacobs. Suffice 
it to say she was now a prosperous person. She 


| had purchased the house in which she had ‘com- 


menced business as a lodger. She had furnished 
and let the drawing-room floor to a respectable 
tenant. By degrees, she had given up all her 
miscellaneous business, and kept only to the book 
trade, which had proved so successful, and sho 
now lived in comfort. 

When I last saw Mrs. Jacobs, she was upwards 
of seventy years of age, but could hardly be called 
an old woman, her energy of character remaining 
as fresh as ever. Her flaxen hair had hardly 
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changed colour; in short, she was the same 
“wonderful little woman” to the last. 

She lived to see her son Allan happily settled 
in a house of his own, with a wife and family. He 
opened a handsome book-shop in a genteel part of 
the town, where he lived respected by all who had 


‘dealings with him. For many years, he and his 
mother kept separate establishments, as she would 
| not, even in old age, give up her independence; 
and though very proud of her son’s success, she 
| never forgot that she had set him up in business 


| with five shillings. 
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(NOTHER baby in the house! 
ay A little cry so meek ! 
A tiny thing that asks for love 
Ere she has power to speak. 


Another little nestling head— 
A sweet and joyful care! 

Belovéd child! thy.cradle-song 
Shall it not be a prayer ? 


“ God bless thee !’””—In these three brief words, 
That ask for all life’s need, 

With earnest voice and longing heart 
For thee shall many plead. 


In joy and sorrow, health and pain— 
Since mingled they must be— 

In gloom and sunshine, life and death, 
His love watch over thee! 


His kind hand guide thee safe and well 
Along earth’s unknown way, 

And lead thee in the path of life 
That ends in heaven’s day! 


Thou hast the tender, budding spring— 
Earth has the falling leaf. 

In thy life mingle hope’s spring-flowers 
With joy’s rich autumn sheaf! 





A. Bonn. 








THE CULTURE 


‘LTHOUGH even our capabilities of 
sympathy cannot reach perfection, it 
by no means follows that they cannot, 
by a careful cultivation, be greatly 
developed and extended. And when 

we consider how much and how often our 
sympathies are needed; how, from lack of that 
compassion and kindliness which they alone can 
produce, many a human soul has fallen away to 
ruin, sinking down beneath the burthen of its 
weary pains; and errors the most injurious,—dis- 
torted views of life, cynicism, and discontent, and 
even utter godlessness, have taken hold of men: 
it would seem strange if we should not avail 
ourselves of whatever means exist of fostering 
those capabilities. 

Foremost among the means of securing a 
knowledge of the natures of men, suitable to such 
a@ purpose, a habit of introspection, so far as it 
may be healthfully conducted, at once suggests 
itself. Self-knowledge is a key which unlocks the 
secret chambers of all humanity ; know yourself, 
and you will have the readiest access to a know- 
ledge of your neighbour: for the primary laws of 
humanity are as fixed as those of external nature; 
and, though there exist differences between men 
so wide as to render a thorough knowledge of one 
another, with our present narrow capacities, 
utterly impossible—nay more, to render impos- 
sible even a close communion of thought and 
feeling—yet clearly we can discern that beneath 


OF SYMPATHY. 


all varieties of character lurk some common attri 
butes, that we are all, as it were, moulded after 
the same pattern, and bear the impress of the 
same creative Mind. 

It is in ourselves that we can best perceive and 
consider these common laws and attributes; and 
from a knowledge of them, and from a belief that 
they exist in others, and are at work beneath all 
external disguises, there springs up within us that 
sense of brotherhood and close mysterious kinship 
with mankind in its varieties, which is the original 
source of sympathy, in its deepest, truest, and 
most universal form. 

To discover and to feel this brotherhood should 
be the aim of all who would cultivate their sym- 
pathies. We shall not be disposed to deal harshly 
with the defects of others, which, when we once 
acknowledge their existence in ourselves, we find 
it so easy to pardon. Yet how few are there, 
comparatively, who have studied the complexities 
of their own characters. How few, again, who 
may have power to do so, are courageous enough 
to examine into their motives, and face that 
hypocritical, self-deceiving heart which each man 
is ever endeavouring to keep concealed from his 
own eyes, lest it should shock his self-compla- 
cency to scrutinise it too closely! Carefully 
enough and earnestly does each man study his 
make-believe perfections, and comes to know 
these as accurately as he knows the shape of his 





face and the colour of his hair, having many times 
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attentively examined the same; but the deeper 
part of our nature, where thoughts the most 
ignoble, and motives the most base, continually 
lurk in the darkness, how few among us dare look 
long into that! He who would know himself as 
he is, must cast aside his self-flattery, and much 
of his self-love, and go about his investigations 
with not a little humility, but at the same time, 
fearlessly. He must not shrink from having his 
good opinions suddenly undermined, or be over- 
nice in dealing with his pride and self-approbation: 
for he will see strange facts laid bare, which he 
dreamed not of before—his seeming benevolence 
rooted, perhaps, in love of ostentation; his 
splendid self-sacrifice springing from motives the 
most sordid and self-interested; his conscientious- 
ness—for which his neighbours give him so much 
praise, and which sheds a mystic glory over all 
his actions—arising, it may be, from inherent 
cautiousness, cowardice, or sloth: a miserable, 
dishearting revelation, but withal a thoroughly 
profitable and important one, from the contempla- 
tion of which no truth-loving man should shrink. 

Consider how much a full consciousness that this 
baseness and wrong-heartedness underlies all his 
polish and refinement, will aid a man of high in- 
tentions to develop and widen his sympathies. 
The very deadliest crimes which he witnesses in 
other men, he will perceive to be the result of 
tendencies which-he has discovered already in his 
own nature; and he will learn to feel himself one 
with those who have been placed in more trying 
circumstances than he. And, doubtless, if once he 
comes to sympathise with his fellows in the deepest 
passions, he will find it not so very difficult to 
overlook those minor defects which before excited 
his antipathies, and rendered it so hard to exert his 
higher sympathies. And by self-study much more 
is learned than the bad phases of human nature. 
Our good qualities are the first qualities we dis- 
cover in ourselves. Surely these may serve us as 
an index to the better aspects of humanity. 

I have said that the very limited experience 
which each individual possesses of the many pains 
and pleasures of which the race is susceptible, is a 
serious preventative of universality of sympathy. 
Of course, we can scarcely hope to be familiar with 
these beyond what we ourselves have felt, or have 
witnessed in persons immediately about us. The 
imagination alone can assist us further than this. 
But, undoubtedly, a quick facility of introspection 
will be of incalculable value in recalling such 
feelings as we have experienced, and in thus 
providing, when needed, a ready sympathy. 

But even this introspective: process is beset 
with innumerable difficulties; and it must be 
remembered that the faculty of self-analysis is 
neither widely nor evenly distributed; that there 
are some minds in which it is so feeble as to 





be scarcely available, and others from which it 
is almost altogether absent. Very necessary for 
the purposes here indicated is the systematic cul- 
ture of the imagination. If persons who possess 
that agreeable power of imagination which enables 
them to throw themselves into the positions, 
or array themselves in the attributes, of other 
characters, would cease to clothe themselves in 
fancy with the grace of Antinous or the beauty 
of Aphrodite, and try more frequently to place 
themselves in the positions and amid the trials 
of the men and women around them, they 
would be using a splendid endowment for a noble 
purpose, and they would find their sympathies 
rapidly assuming healthfulness and _ breadth. 
“Few people,” says a writer of large wisdom— 
“few people have imagination enough to enter 
into the delusions of others, or, indeed, to look 
into the actions of any other person, with any 
prejudices but their own. Perhaps, however, it 
would be nearer the truth to say that few people 
are in the habit of employing their imagination 
in the service of charity; most persons require 
its magic aid to gild their castles in the air—to 
conduct them along those fancied triumphal pro- 
cessions in which they themselves play so con- 
spicuous a part—to conquer enemies for them 
without battles, and to make them virtuous with- 
out effort. This is what they want their imagina- 
tion for: they cannot spare it for any little errand 
of charity.” 

In the culture of the sympathies (as has:been 
frequently pointed out), whether to invigorate 
imagination, or to effect an extended knowledge of 
men’s natures, the study of fiction, in its widest 
acceptation and most select branches, may well 
occupy a prominent position with those to whom 
it is accessible. By means of fiction we are 
brought into closer connection with men in all 
their complexities, than ever we can be in actual 
life. We see deep into their souls, and hear them 
communing with themselves in the silence and in 
the solitude. Their fears become our fears ;. their 
anxieties ours. We follow them far away in their 
labyrinthine thoughts and wild imaginings. We 
are thrilled by their passions, softened by their 
loves, stirred to the depths of our being by their 
cries of agony, or swayed by their restless aspira- 
tions. Often, too, we come to recognise “‘ God’s 
light all dim and cold” in the outcast and despised, 
for they open up their hearts to us, there in that 
dreamland, where there is none to mock them; 
and as they whisper their sorrows to us, and un- 
fold their wrongs, and claim a common kinship, 
their loathsomeness falls away from them, and we 
fear not to call them brothers, and take them to 
our breasts. There we come to understand the 
eccentric man, and see how much nobility may 
underlie his peculiarities. There we learn how 
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kind a heart the man of sarcasm may sometimes 
hide from the world, and what a good-natured, 


self-deceiving fellow the cynic may be after all. 


There Mirth flings aside her mask, and reveals a 
countenance sorrowful and marred by many suffer- 
ings long concealed. And it is left for us only to 
project the attributes, and passions, and sufferings 
of the fictitions characters into the actual men 
and women around us. 

Much injury results, as I have already observed, 
from shrinking from the pain of sympathy, 
when it may be aroused by the imagination; 
and this resistance must deaden the power of 
sympathy, and, when frequently indulged, pro- 
duce, in the end, selfishness and apathy. Is it so 
hard a thing to lighten the burthen of bitter 
anguish under which a fellow-creature groans, 
even though it cause us a little degree of dis- 
comfort? Better a little voluntary self-sacrifice 
now and then, than the dead heart and the icy chill 
of indifference. Why should a man be ashamed of 
a noble sentiment? Doubtless, much true strength 
is exhibited in the restraining of one’s feelings; 
and sentimentalism is every whit as objection- 
able as cold-heartedness: but the man who per- 
sists in crushing out his finer sentiments, which 
are the noblest things about him, and who obeys 
the dictates of a contemptible and groundless 
pride that prevents him from entering into the 
feelings of the people around him, is committing 
an act of most deliberate self-destruction. 

I suppose that if men could overcome their 
antipathies to one another, they would become 
much more susceptible of sympathy; but it is a 
hard thing to struggle with antipathies. It is 
very seldom that a man can set himself to wage 

-war upon a long-cherished dislike ; and there are, 

doubtless, antipathies which should, perhaps, 
never be uprooted. Of course, the obvious 
remedy is to contract no unnecessary dislikes, 
or to be sure to counteract them early, if con- 
tracted: and, no doubt, where there is a strong 
and ever-active impulse to effect either of these 
objects, success will ultimately follow. 

It seems strange that people will allow their 
estimate of a man’s character, which is as com- 
plex as the world itself, to be so distorted by the 
contemplation of a few external defects. IfI am 
cursed with a loathsome disease, why should my 
whole character be deemed worthless? If I have 
contracted an unamiable habit, why should my 
friend suffer me to become altogether despicable 
in his eyes P 

Many antipathies might be avoided, if people 
would only learn that the true method of estimat- 
ing the characters of men is not by their actions 
alone, but by their motives, and the agencies pro- 
ducing their actions. Actions are often accidental 

—eften done involuntarily, under the force of 














circumstances, directly contrary to the principles, 
and desires, and biases of the doer. History, 
generally speaking, records only the actions of 
men; and how ridiculous are our blunders in our 
estimates of historical personages! If we would 
endeavour to examine men’s motives more fre. 
quently than their actions, when their actions are 
objectionable, and learn, at the same time, to 
avoid making it a rule always to attribute bad 
motives where there is a possibility of the exist. 
ence of good, we should find our antipathies 
losing, more and more, their despotic power 
to pervert the judgment, and, perhaps, ceasing 
altogether to trouble us. 

There are two truths which might be very 
beneficially observed in giving and seeking 
sympathy. The first is, that people should be 
less exacting in their demands for the sympathy 
of others; the second, that when genuine sym- 
pathy is not felt—cannot be felt—gentleness of 
speech and kindliness of manner—which may be 
perfectly sincere, though not springing from 
immediate sympathy—will produce much of the 
effect which from the true feeling would have 
naturally resulted. Self-restraint and independ- 
ence of spirit will prevent indulgence in the one 
error; the latter virtue can only be observed by 
those to whom is given the gentle heart and 
genial disposition, and by whom these great gifts 
are rightly cultivated. 

There is a class of persons—good, they may be, 
and I believe that in the main they are—who are 
always ready with assurances of sympathy; soften 
into easy tears; repeat, over and over, their stock 
of mawkish. terms of endearment; and deal 
similarly, with the most affectionate diminutives, 
in speaking to or of their less happy and less 
prosperous neighbours; but whose demonstra- 
tion of sympathy is often more repulsive and 
more wearisome than absolute neglect. These 
are people who possess the sympathetic instinct, 
but whose sensitiveness or imagination does 
not keep pace with their inordinate desire to 
please and seem good-natured, and who are 
utterly deficient of taste. They are seldom to be 
found among the very young; probably because 
very young people are more spontaneous and 
more quickly imaginative than their elders. They 
are generally of the weaker sex; but not seldom 
they may be met with among men of very mild 
and feminine dispositions. It would be well, if 
such as these would learn the true grandeur of 
sincerity, and forbear to deem it incumbent upon 
them to assume a noble sentiment, when the 
genuine impulse is wanting. For, after all, the 
truest sympathy, and that which confers most 
solace, finds its readiest expression not in empty 
words of tenderness, but in considerate and 
kindly acts. 
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BEING FUSSY. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


\e JNE of the worst disagreeables in com- | 
mon life is an hour or two with a fussy | | 
} person. In a railway carriage you | 
may be closeted with one who will | 
~ ghift and re-shift from side to side, 
draw and undraw the blue silk curtains, open and | 
re-open, shut and re-shut, the windows; all this | 
accompanied with little nervous panics. Now} 
the brown-paper parcel is missing; and now the | 
portmanteau, which has been morhentarily un- 
locked, obstinately refuses to be locked again. It 
isnot of the least use looking calmly out at the 
green fields or the pleasant country homesteads, 
that you may drink in the quiet of the rural 
scenery. Will you obligo Mr. Fussy by rising, 
just for a moment, to see if you are sitting on his 
cloak or his 7imes? Most probably you wish, by 
this time, most ardently, that Mr. Fussy was com- 
fortably fixed in the dog-box underneath the seat, 
and that you had got possession of the key. 
Looking at fussing and fussy people in general, 
the first thought that strikes one is that there is 
very little need of fuss at all in the world. Of 
course accidents will happen, and things be thrown 
out of gear in uncomfortable ways at certain times 
in everybody’s history. When your upper bath- 
room water-pipes suddenly, burst up at the breaking 
of the frost, when a perfect deluge of water drenches 
your drawing-room furniture or your study book- 
case, when. the whole house is called to arms, at 
cold and frosty midnight, with mops, and pails, 
and all the etcetera of defence, then a measure of 
excited bustling is permissible. Such things, I | 
say, will occur, and, doubiless, fuss is utterly un- 
deniable at such seasons as those; still, fuss is 
not, or ought not to be, a chronic thing in any 
character, or in any household. | 
There is no fuss in Nature; all is steady, even, | 
continuous, and earnest. Everything is in season 
and in'time; and, mark you, my friend, this is the 
only sure way to prevent fuss: BE IN TIME—be in 
time. If you will persist in coming late down to 
breakfast, flushed with over-sleep and snappish 
from over-haste, having had a kind of slap-dash 
dressing to save time, then you must expect-fuss; 
you will have to scamper through prayers, to 
drink your coffee hot, to palpitate along the ter- 
race to catch train or omnibus, and probably you will 
put yourself more or less out of gear for the day. 
Half an hour lost in the morning is never caught 
up, race hard as you will after it all the day long. 
Be, therefore, in time; it takes comparatively little 
effort to do this. If a barrister will neglect his 
brief till the day before his pleading, if the parson 








| will leave his pulpit preparations till the Friday, 
then we all well know what will happen: there 
| will be irritability, and snappishness, and sitting 
up late, and a fussy haste at meal-times, and the 
unloveliest mannerism in all the world; while the 
man will be saying to himself, “ What a fool I am! 
why on earth did I not do this before? And 
seasons lazied away will stare him in the face with 
a leer of reproach. I cannot, however, shut. my 
eyes to the fact that some people like fussiness. 
Nothing pleases them better than to reach the 
railway station just in time to step into the car- 
riage as the train moves off, all heat and bustle, 
and rejoice at being there to the minute; when, 
perhaps, these same people have had nothing par- 
ticular to do for an hour or so before they started. 
Others fuss about their public work, dash from 
place to place, eat and read at the same time, and 
impress the public with the belief that they have 
more to do in each day’s work than they can possi- 
bly achieve. They are, for the most part—— Well, 
I won’t say what; the first syllable is connected 
with the busy bee, who improves each shining 
hour. They have a kind of hum akout them. And 
the next syllable Well, I skould still less like 
to pronounce that; since, however, the city gentle- 
man altered his name, I believe the euphonious 
title for the latter syllable is “Howard.” The 
hardest workers are much dependent on quietude 
and husbanding of hours. You hear comparatively 
little of them; they are seldom in any violent 
hurry, and, by the absence of fuss, accomplish a 
large amount of hard and honest toil. 

This same fussification applies particularly to 
Sunday. Some people think that there is nothing 
manleyeapon in rising and breakfasting late on this 
day: they have no rest-day, in the sense of mere 
Seal ease, like Sunday. Still, conscience and 
custom prompt them to attend the house of God. 
They do not like to neglect im toto religious 
service; so there is a general kind of family 
scramble after breakfast, a hasty getting ready, 
so as not to be very late. The consequence any 
one can foresee clearly enough; there is a flurried 
entrance into the house of God, and none of thai 
quiet preparation of the heart which makes 
worship so delightful, and sanctuary-service so 
full of peace and power. I wish that I could 
speak words “as hard as cannon-balls” againsi 
this practice. It seems to me that by a kind of 
long accustoming, such as that which establishes 
a right of way across some park or nobleman’s 
estate, these late-comers have arrived at the 
lamentable conviction that it is perfectly defensi- 
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ble, and the proper, as well as the comfortable, 
thing todo. It is in every sense a dishonour to 
the Lord, and to the Lord’s day. We complain 
sometimes that sanctuary-services lack the devout 
and tender feelings which they ever ought to have 
associated’ with them.. What service can be 
really devout, which is broken in upon, up to 
very sermon-time, by two people getting out of 
a pew to’let three others in—the three thus let 
in being hot and‘hurried and flushed with haste P 
Depend upon it that-one of the conditions upon 
which all devoutness of feeling rests, is that we 
be free from fussy manceuvres to make up on 
the Sunday morning for slothful indulgence in 
bed. 

Fussiness is, of course, of many kinds; but it 
is very objectionable indeed when it has to do 
with health. There is a kind of watch and ward 
which some people keep over their own bodies, 
which is surprising to the uninitiated. They are 
so constantly on the watch to keep out disease 
and danger, that their very anxiety lets it in. 
After carrying all sorts of specifics in their 
carpet bags, and making all kinds of inquiries 
about the place they are going to stay in, and 
performing all sorts of unnecessary antics in 
looking up the chimney for sparks and under the 
bed for thieves, they at last consent to go to 
rest, and’ you think that the fussiness is at an 
end till breakfast, when, ten to one, but they 
will gently tap at your bedroom-door, to know if 
you happen to have got a little camphor, as it is 
exactly the one thing they forgot to bring. 

Fussing is a contagious sort of thing. You can 
scarcely be long in association with a bustling 
mannerism without being, to some degree, infected 
by it. My friend suggests that you are all the 
more likely to go to the opposite extreme, and 
become indifferent and inert. I thank him for 
the remark, although Ido not agree with it; but 
it affords me an opportunity for saying that, be- 
cause we do not believe in fussing, there is no 
reason why we should believe in lumpishness— 
about which I crave the liberty of writing a short 
paper at another time. I do not, then, think that 
resentment at fussing leads one to the opposite 
extreme. You find that what children call a 
“blow-fly” on the window-pane, burring and flus- 
tering about, disturbs and infects all the sedate 
flies in its vicinity; and it is scarcely in you to 
keep thoughtfully quiet and steadily industrious 
when the perpetual locomotion of somebody else’s 
manner is disturbing your quiescent procedure. 
Fussiness is, on the whole, the sign of a feeble 
nature. Afraid to be still, lest its defects should 
be noticeable, it prefers a noisy activity, which 
dazzles and distracts. I have known fussy trades- 


men, fussy teachers, and fussy parsons; but they 
never did much. 


I have known men who have 











had printed on note-paper not merely their address 
at the head, but who have had the finish at the 
bottom of the letter printed also: “Trusting that 
you will excuse brevity, Yours truly,” &c. Won. 
derfully, over-worked, over-driven, over-written-to, 
and over-writing man, is your first impression; 
your second is not like unto it; and the third is, 
as Carlyle has it, “You are another than this, 
I think.” 

I return to the motto with which I introduced 
this paper, as one of the best cures for fussiness; 
“Be in time.” If about to travel, pack in time, 
and then you will not have to fuss about all man- 
ner of fractured packages and ruptured strings at 
the railway station; if about to run a race in any 
department of human life, simply so far as starting 
is concerned, be in time, and you will get breath 
to begin with, and coolness of judgment to go on 
with. 

Fussification hinders progress as well as injures 
feeling. It not only muddles you, but it maims 
you. Get on, you cannot. It is astonishing, on 
the other hand, how much work the head and 
hands can get through, when there is the restful- 
ness which comes from readiness. Fuss of most 
kinds comes from our faults—our habits of pro- 
crastination, and indulgence and _ dilatoriness. 
Surely, Christianity has to do with these things. 
Surely, if we are making endeavours after the 
higher life, we shall not be happy until we get the 
better of these weaknesses. Are they not sins? 
Can any other estimate of them shut out that? 
Are we to nurse ourselves into the notion that 
they are excusable frailties; that all natures have 
their failings, and that these rather innocent ones 
are oursP It is this kind of apologising for our 
vices that makes the sense of sin so weak and 
indeterminate. We come gradually to pet our 
very faults; and how do we act in relation to 
them? Very often by rushing in thought to the 
opposite extreme, and saying, “Oh, how I hate 
those precise and particular ways of friend B. or 
C. Such routine life I never knew; it’s quite a 
bore to stay with him; for my part, I like some- 
thing more of freedom in life than that.” Very 
likely you do; but why always take the opposite 
extreme? Why not at once confess that you 
have often spoiled journey, voyage, and visi, 
sermon, lecture, or painting, by having to fuss 
away to make up for lost time? Of course the 
same applies to households and their manage- 
ment, and to the manifold objects of human 
life. 

I cannot close this paper without thinking of 
One Life, so serenely calm, . whilst it was 80 
divinely earnest. He who went about doing 
good, rose early to pray; He who compressed 
into that three years’ ministry such works of 
love and mercy that no record could have been 
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given us of them all—He, our Divine Lord 
and Master, never had the flush of haste on his 
brow, or any flurried activities in his life. The 
more we breathe his spirit, the more we shall 
beautify our common life by a chastened earnest- 
ness and a calm dependence upon God. 

I cannot close this paper on fussing without a 
rap at those who complain about it in others, and 
do next to nothing to relieve them from their 
pressing cares. If men, for instance, instead 
of leaving to their wives only those household 
matters to which it is at once their duty and their 
delight to attend, put into their hands twice as 
much as they ought to have to do, and on to their 
brains treble the anxieties they ought to bear, 
then, I say, if, neglecting to ease their burdens 
and to relieve their worries, we men complain that 
there’s so much fuss, then we are contemptibly 
unmanly and cruel. In writing on fussification, 





I have no sympathy with those imperturbable 
gentlemen—and I rejoice to think that, after all, 
there are but few of them—who wear themselves 
out at office reading .the Z'imes, and taking 
luncheon at Gunter’s; men who, worn with 
duty, on their return home, rush into some 
quiet chamber to relieve their overworked brain 
with a cheroot. These are quite content to 
leave all household management to other heads, 
and are nearly, if not quite, as much to blame 
as those parsons who rush off to Switzerland or 
the Lakes, leaving their wives, who have had 
more of the worries, both of the home and the 
church, than they have had, to take an airing 
at some friend’s house. The way to prevent 
fussification is to secure. some little time for 
recreation; to rise early and to face duty bravely, 
and, above all, to bear one another’s burdens, 





according to the law of Christ. 








IN THE 


P HE stands within the:porch-alone, 
4 And over her a rhythmic tone 

Comes from the sweet: church bells, 
That send upon this:sacred morn 
Their message over ripening corn, 

And o’er the purple fells. 


And.in our rugged northern land 

Of hill and tarn, where mountains stand 
Around the house of God, 

The daughter of an ancient:race, 

No fairer flow’ret thanther face, 
Shines on the moorland:sod. 


The villagers that gather round 
In groups upon the hallowed:ground, 
Where sleep the;peaeeful dead, 





PORCH. 


Have many a bow and many a smile 
For her who seeks the sacred aisle, 
And bless her blithesome tread. 


With hand as white as foam, when pour 
The autumn torrents of Lodore 

Adown the craggy glen, 
She moves among them, night and day, 
An earthly angel on her way 

Among the homes of men. 


The first of holy sisters three, 
‘Phe gentle maiden Charity, 
Her noble heart and pure 
Mas led aright to trust His word, 
Who saith, “ Ye lend unto the Lord 
In giving to the poor.” 











THE AALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” ““M2XRK WARREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER ‘LVIL. 

(am HEN Alfred Kingston returned to his 
‘Vi§) lodgings, the woman of the house was 
Hi setting out the tea-things in the quiet 
little room he occupied. She was a 

== »respectable, well-to-do yperson, and her 
husband owned a’ small vessel, which was now on its 
way to China. The house, with its two sets of 
lodgings was, as she informed Alfred Kingston with 
an air of triumph, her very own. Alfred Kingston 
had taken possession of the parlour. The drawing- 







room, with the bedroom attached, were still unlet. 
He had glanced up with some anxiety to see if the 
card was yet in the window; and, to his great relief, 
it was, PF 





*So you have not let your rooms yet, Mrs. 

| Woods,” said he, as he sat down to his tea. 
| No,sir. I’ve/had a party in this afternoon; but 
| there were six children. I never take children, and 
that keeps me unlet; but it don’t answer, that’s the 
truth. What with the wear and tear ‘g 

“Because,” interrupted Alfred Kingston, too 
eager to allow her to finish her speech, “I wish to 
take them myself.” 

«Well, sir, I’m sure——’ 

“Not exactly for myself,” he again interrupted 
| her by saying, “but for a poor lady, who is ill at 
the hotel. I want a quiet, comfortable place for 
her until she is able to go—away.” 

He was about to say go home, when it struck him 
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that poor Mrs. Chillingham had no home, and he 
substituted the word “away.” 

“Ts it anything catching, sir?” 

«Oh, no!” and he smiled; nothing whatever. She 
has had a great shock, and she is getting old, and not 
so well able to bear it, as those of us who are younger.” 

“Well, sir, any one that you recommend, I am 
gure I shall be glad to do for. When will she come, 
sir?” 

«Jo-night. I shall fetch her as soon as I have had 
my tea.” 

“Well, sir, the room is all ready; I’ve nothing to 
do but hake up the bed, and I’m sure it’s well aired, 
Ialways see to that myself, sir. Then I'll take the 
ticket out of the window.” 

“Tf you please.” 

I wish you had seen the expression of Alfred 
Kingston’s face! To do good—to mitigate the 
snfferings of any one human being—was to him the 
highest bliss he ever wished to attain to, in this 
world! And here, again, people said he was an 
enthusiast ! 

“Why does he nof save his money, and get rich, 
or marry and get a position? J would. I would 
never waste my life as he does.” 

This remark had often been made of Alfred 
Kingston. But did he waste his life? or did they 
waste theirs? This question would be answered 
some day; and till then, he was content to let it rest. 
“Ye have done it unto me. Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

It was evening- when he went to fetch Mrs. 
Chillingham. He had been up-stairs to look at the 
pleasant little rooms, with their white curtains, and 
coolness and quiet. What a change it would be to 
her from that noisy hotel! How anxious he felt to 
get her away ! . 

“A few days nursing may bring her round, 
perhaps,” thought he; but there -was a little -hesi- 
tation in the thought, too. 

When he got back to the hotel he found her sitting 
on the sofa, her bonnet on, and all her possessions 
round her. Her face was full of anxiety and alarm. 

“Oh! I was so afraid you would not come!” 
“What will become of me !—oh, what will become of 
me!” and she wrung her hands in a kind of agony. 

“But I was sure to come! I told youI would,” 
said Alfred Kingston, gently. ‘Are you quite ready ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite! But where are you going to take 
me?” 

“To a place where you will be well attended to— 
where I am staying myself.” 

“How good you are! I don’t deserve it! I have 
been as bad as bad could be! But God will bless 
you!” 

“And you too, in his own good time, if you repent 
and turn to Him,” said Alfred Kingston, solemnly. 

He did not say more. But this was the beginning 
of days when the good seed would be dropped, by 
degrees, into that broken, penitent heart! “It was 
never too late,” was Alfred Kingston’s doctrine—ay, 
the doctrine of the Bible too, from the beginning to 





the end. Never too late! while the sands of life are 
running, while there is power left to look, and to live! 

He had to support her down-stairs, nay, almost to 
carry her. It was wonderful how weak and ill she 
was! When she got into the cab, she had a return of 
faintness—a bad symptom in her case. What would 
have become of her, without Alfred Kingston’s help, 
no one can even imagine. <A wretched, forsaken, lost 
woman, that was what she would have been! 

At length the short drive was over, and she had 
to be taken up-stairs into the room prepared for her. 
She looked so like dying, that even Alfred Kingston 
was alarmed. When they placed her on the sofa she 
fell back heavily: she had become quite insensible. 

“Dear me! I am afraid it is a bad case!” said 
Mrs. Woods, who, with her daughter, was render- 
ing every assistance in her power. “I should have 
Dr. Marshall, if I were you, sir.” 

“T am going to fetch him,” replied Alfred Kingston, 
putting on his hat. 

In ten minutes, Dr. Marshall’s gig was at the 
door. By this time, the two women had got her into 
bed. She lay half-unconscious, and yet groaning as 
though in pain. 


“Not my head now, but my heart!” said she, 


piteously. 

Dr. Marshall looked grave when he came down- 
stairs. He asked Alfred Kingston if he were any 
relation to the lady. When he heard -that he was 
not, he said her relations ought to be communicated 
with. Had she a husband? 

“Yes, but he was abroad.” 


« And children ?” 
“No not any. Andamercy too!” thought Alfred 
Kingston. 


“Well; it is a sad case! I should certainly com- 
municate with her husband. He ought to know the 
state his wife is in?” . 

“You consider her-to‘be in danger?” said Alfred 
Kingston. 

“I do. There has been a great shock to the 
nerves—and though the constitution is an admir- 
able one, yet, at her age, such shocks are attended 
with danger. However, we must do the best we can, 
and leave the rest.” He said this, as he was putting 
on his gloves. He had written out a prescription for 
Mrs. Chillingham. It was a soothing medicine, in- 
tended to send her to sleep; but she could not sleep. 
Part of the night she was delirious; and when she 
had lucid: intervals, her agony of mind was so great 
that it was worse, almost than the delirium. 

She had ruined Sophy! she said; what was to 
become of Sophy ? 

This she said, when she was alone with Alfred 
Kingston, for he had to come and sit by her, and 
even to pray with her. 

He had been used to experiences of this kind. 

If she could only see Sophy, and ask her forgive- 
ness! She would kneel to her!—she would lay her 
head, with its grey hairs, at Sophy’s feet. Oh, if she 
were but young and strong, that she might undo 
some of the mischief! If she were but able to work, 
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to keep Sophy from want! She would give her very 
heart’s blood, if she could save Sophy! 
He could not say much to this. He felt that sharp 


penitence was needed here. But still he dropped | 


some healing balm, some of the good seed that was, 
one day, to bring forth fruit, perhaps thirty-fold. 

The next day, and the next, she was no better. 
Mrs. Woods and her daughter took it in turns to sit 
up withher. Alfred Kingston’s leave of absence was 
coming toan end. What was to be done? 

“Some one of the poor lady’s family ought to be 
sent for, sir,” said Mrs. Woods, one morning, as she 
brought in her lodger’s breakfast. “I do what I 
can, and so does my daughter; but it’s not like her 
own flesh and blood, sir ; and when you’re gone I’m 
sure I can’t tell what we shall do.” 

“T will think it over,”’ said Alfred Kingston. 
agree with you, something must be done.” 

When he had finished his breakfast, he went for a 
strollon the beach. At least, he did not stroll far; he 
sat down beside a boat, his arms folded, his eyes fixed 
on the tide that was gently turning over on the sand. 

Not that he saw either sand or tide; his mind 
was too much absorbed. 

“T would do it myself,” thought he, “and I think 
—yes, I feel sure she would come. In spite of all, she 
would come! It isin her nature to doa thing of this 
kind.” And a soft, almost tender expression came 
into his face. ‘ At all events I will ask her.” 

When he had arrived at this conclusion, he went 
home, and sat a full hour writing a letter. He was 
long about it because he tore up, at least, a dozen 
copies before he could do it to hismind. Mrs, Woods 
brought in his dinner as he was finishing. 


“«T 


“There !” said he, snatching up his hat, “I shall just | 
| however, the well-known whistle was heard, and up 
He hurried along the street at full speed; yet he | 
| Alfred Kingston’s placid face became quite excited. 
When he reached the post-office, he stood a minute | 


run with this to the post. I have sent for a nurse.” 


did not seem altogether to have arrived at a decision 


with the.letter in his hand. The expression of his face 
denoted some degree of perplexity. He even put the 
letter in his pocket, and walked back half the length 
of the street. But then he thought better of it, and 
retraced his steps. 

“It seems too much to ask,” mused he; “and yet | 
there is a strong reason for it. If the poor woman 
were to die.” 

He paused. He began to fear that such an ending 
might not be impossible ; and while he discussed this 
point with himself, he took out the letter. “Yes,” 


continued he, “at all events, I will-try the experiment. | 


If this fails, something else must be thought of ;” 
and, having arrived at this conclusion, he dropped 
the letter in the box and went back to his dinner. 





CHAPTER LVIII. 


« Pray is the nurse coming to-day, sir?” asked Mrs. 
Woods, when a reasonable time had elapsed. 

“TI can scarcely answer that question,” replied | 
Alfred Kingston, who was in the passage, reaching» 
down his hat ; 


“but I am going to meet the train.” 














“T am sure I hope she will come, sir, not that I 
complain. I am willing to do my best, and so ig 
my daughter. But the poor lady is so ill, and go 
desponding, it about wears us out, and that’s the 
truth.” 

“TI am sorry you have had so much trouble, Mrs, 
Woods. We are greatly indebted to your kindnegs, 
No doubt help is necessary, and no doubt help will 
come,” said Alfred Kingston. 

“Tam sure, sir, if it had not been for you, I never 
could have kept on till now; you cheer one up so! 
I don’t remember I ever had a lodger I was g0 
glad to serve as you, sir,” observed Mrs. Woods, 
warmly. 

It was the case with every one who had to do with 
Alfred Kingston. 

“ Now, Mrs. Woods,” said Alfred Kingston, putting 
on his gloves, “be sure you have the kettle boiling, 
and the tea set out, and cold meat on the table, by 
the time I come back.” 

“Here, sir ?” 

“Yes; here.” He said it with a kind of hesitation, 
and he blushed a little. 

“ Very well, sir. Are you going to meet the express 
from town ?” 

“Yes; and I hope—I can’t be sure, for I have 
heard nothing—I hope I shall bring some one back 
with me.” 

“TI hope you may, sir. I have not said anything 
to the lady, as you told me not.” 

“That is right; I would not have a word breathed, 
onany account, whatever!” Hespoke very earnestly, 
and then he took up his hat, and walked out. 

His lodging was not far from the station, and he 
was there a few minutes too soon. Very shortly, 


came the train, puffing and shrieking as usual. 


He hurried along the line of carriages, anxiously 
peering into each. 

Would she come? Perhaps he had been unreason- 
able to think it? would she? Ah! there she was! 
| There was the pretty youthful face, with the soft 
| flowing ringlets; there was the little eager hand 
beckoning from the carriage window. He knew, in 


| a moment, that Sophy had come, and a warm gush 
| thrilled to his heart; his eyes were dimmed with 


tears. Here was a kindred spirit to his own! He 
was at the carriage door in a moment; he had taken 
the little eager hand in both of his. 
“ How good, how noble it was of you to come!” 
“Do you think so! but it would have been cruel 
to refuse.” She was standing on the platform, look- 
ing up to him—into those eyes that were so full of 


pity and of mercy. She thought them more beautiful 
| than ever. 


“T am so glad you sent for me!” 

“Are you? I thought — But, come, you are tired; 
I must take you home.” Something in the sound of 
the word home touched a sensitive chord in Sophy’s 
heart. She felt a vague kind of delight at hearing 
it from the lips of Alfred Kingston. 
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«Tam sure you are tired,” said Alfred Kingston, 
noticing how, in these few moments, her face had 
changed to a wan, weary expression; “can you walk 
just down the street, or shall I call a cab?” 

“Oh, no! I would rather walk. I am only tired 
with sitting so long.” — 

“Poor child!” He said it, just as he had done 
once before, involuntarily. She looked so innocent, 
so youthful, and her fate was so hard. 

“Now, please, tell me about my aunt,” said Sophy, 
eagerly; “is she very ill?” 

“Very ill indeed; but the mind has as much to do 
with it as the body. Happily, you do not know what 
that kind of sickness is.” 

“Oh, don’t I?” She sighed as she said it; but it 
was not, as he thought, because of her reverses. He 
never found out, till long after, what that sigh was 
about. 

They had now reached the house, and saw Mrs. 
Woods standing at the door, looking out for them. 

“Well, I am glad!” cried she, heartily. 

“Yes, as it happens, we are all glad!” said Alfred 
Kingston, looking gratefully at Sophy; “but we 
must take care of her, Mrs. Woods.” 

“ You would not have the poor lady woke up, sir? 
she has just dropped asleep,” said Mrs. Woods. 

“Not for the world!” eried Alfred Kingston, em- 
phatically ; “besides, Sophy must have something 
to eat.” 

Sophy! The word slipped out as by accident; she 
looked so young and girlish, almost like a child, and 
she had come into his care and keeping. Perhaps, 
too, he had been thinking of her all along as Sophy! 
But the colour rose again to her cheek, and her 
eyes gave a sparkle of delight; her cheek was more 
brilliant than ever, and she went hastily into the 
passage, to inquire after her luggage: the porter, she 
said, had just brought it. From the passage she 
went up-stairs, Mrs. Woods leading the way, and 
asking her to tread very softly, lest she should wake 
the invalid—a needless injunction, for Sophy’s foot- 
step made not a sound. She paused at the door of 
her aunt’s room and listened; but all was still. Mrs. 
Chillingham was asleep. Sophy’s face now assumed 
an expression of the deepest compassion. 

“Poor aunt!” whispered she, sorrowfully. Then 
she stole noiselessly on to the room appointed for 
her, 

“Tt’s a mercy she is asleep!” said Mrs. Woods, 
under her breath, “‘ though her sleep seems to do her 
no good. When she wakes, she will begin to moan 
and to toss about. Oh, it is dreadful to lie on a sick 
bed, and be as miserable as she is!” 

“T shall try to comfort her.” 

Her look, as she said this, was heroic; for Sophy 
was the victim, remember. She had lost everything. 
These people she so pitied had swallowed up all she 
had, and had left her destitute. Still she repeated, 
that look beaming again from her face, “Yes, I 
must—I will comfort her.” 

The pure spirit of Christianity can go to any 
length of heroism ! 








“T tell you what,” said Mrs. Woods, approvingly, 
“you must be near of kin to the gentleman down- 
stairs.” 

“I? Oh, no!” replied Sophy, blushing; “we are 
quite—that is, we are no relations at all.” 

“T should not have thought it. Your eyes and his 
eyes are so like each other; I mean, they have the 
same look,” added Mrs. Woods, emphatically; “and 
a very nice look it is.” 

Sophy laughed softly; then she took off her hat, 
and began to smooth her ringlets at the glass. She 
was glad she had been so resolute as tocome. For 
Mr. Westbury had at first opposed it. He had 
said the whole thing was Quixotic, and read like 
a romance; but Sophy hotly argued the point. 

* Alone, sick, and in distress! Oh, of. course, I 
shall go; let her have done what she may!” Sophy 
had declared. And Helen, being of very much the 
same spirit, only less impulsive, had backed Sophy. 
Had such a thing happened to Helen, she would 
have gone without the least hesitation. 

So Mr. Westbury, having two to one against him, 
began to give way. He knew Alfred Kingston—not 
personally, but by hearsay. The “friend of the 
poor” had now and then crossed his path, and Mr. 
Westbury respected and trusted him; besides, he 
intended to take Sophy to Dover himself. 

“Of course, I shall not turn the child adrift on 
the world,” he had said to Helen. 

He had business in London, for his affairs were 
just then rather unsettled; and he would put Sophy 
into the Dover train, and follow her in a few hours. 
Then he would be able to see for himself how the 
land lay, and what would have to be done. So 
Mr. Westbury and Sophy had come up to London 
together, and Sophy expected him to make his 
appearance at Mrs. Wood’s lodgings by the last 
train. As for Alfred Kingston, his holiday had 
come to an énd, and he would leave Dover that 
night. 

Sophy’s impulsive nature would have led her to 
go at once to her aunt’s bedside, and watch behind 
the curtain till she awoke; but Mrs. Woods pre- 
vented her. 

“Tt will be sure to disturb her, and she will sleep 
none toolong. Besides, Mr. Kingston said you were 
to have tea first ; and I’ve got it already. So, please, 
let us go down-stairs.” This argument was unan- 
swerable. Sophy went down-stairs in a moment. 

After tea was over, Mrs. Chillingham still slept, 
and Sophy remained below, waiting to be summoned. 
Now she was rested and refreshed, Alfred Kingston 
thought fit to reply to her questions, nay, relate the 
whole history of the last few days. He told her of 
the accidental meeting with Mrs. Chillingham in the 
railway carriage; of her appeal to him, and how he 
had discovered her painful position. Sophy wept 
abundantly; her tender heart was wounded to the 
quick, at hearing how her aunt had suffered. 

“Oh, how glad I am you sent for me!” cried she; 
“it will make me so happy to show my aunt how 
completely I have forgiven her.” 
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«« And do you forgive her !” 
* Oh, yes! with all my soul. It was hard and 
wicked, I know,” added Sophy, thoughtfully and 
sadly; “indeed, Iam now in great distress when I 
think how I am left, and I wonder what will become 
of me; but Iam not old and ill, as my poor aunt 
is,’ concluded she, in a tone of pity, and wiping 
away the tear that trickled down her cheek. 

He looked at her approvingly: one might almost 
say with admiration; but ere he had time to reply, 
Mrs. Woods opened the door. 

“ You can come now,” she said to Sophy; “ Mrs. 
Chillingham is awake.” 

Sophy turned pale, and became a little agitated. 
She was not used to scenes of this kind; and the 
meeting with her aunt could not help but be’ a 
painful one. She looked appealingly to Alfred 
Kingston, as though she wished him to stand by 
her. He took her hand. 

«“ Yes, I will come with you.” 

They went up-stairs. The door stood ajar, and 
they heard the moans of some one in pain. Alfred 
Kingston still held Sophy’s hand; now he drew her 
forward. 

“Speak to her with great caution,” he whispered ; 
remember how ill she is.” 

Sophy glided to the bed. Her aunt was lying 
with her face turned to the window; her grey hairs 
were scattered over the pillow. Oh, what. a face it 
was! what remorse was there! what suffering! 
what despair! We talk of wrecks; here was a 
wreck, indeed! a vessel dismantled, beaten about— 
lost ! 

Sophy paused in sheer horror. She had neyer seen 
such a spectacle before. She was alone with her 
aunt. Alfred Kingston had withdrawn, and closed 
the door. He thought no one should witness the 
scene between Mrs. Chillingham and her niece. 
Sophy paused. Then she offered up a short prayer 
for Divine assistance. It was a silent prayer; but 
effectual. From Jer childhood upwards she had 
been wont to appeal to God. She drew near to the 
poor, agonised face on the pillow; her own face was 
full of benevolence. 

“Dear aunt, I am come to you!” 

There was a depth of feeling and of tenderness in 
that word come, as Sophy pronounced it. 

Mrs, Chillingham started. The voice had stolen 
gently to her ear, as gently as could be; but it 


terrified her as the voice of an accusing angel. She | 
The youthful | 


turned her haggard eyes on Sophy. 
face with its soft ringlets might have been some 
object of terror, She uttered a stifled cry, and 
shrunk away. 

Sophy !—her victim—the orphan she had spoiled, 
and made desolate, Sophy, here! 

“Aunt! dear aunt!” and she leaned over her, and 
tried to gather the aching, tortured head, into her 
kind bosom. “Dear aunt, I am come to you; I shall 
take care of you; I shall comfort you!” 

There is such a thing as heaping coals of fire on 
the head of the enemy, and Sophy had dome it! 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Ir had been an eventful summer in the little village 
of Cranstead. Things had happened which hag 
made the ears of the whole neighbourhood tingle—] 
might say were happening now, for the current of 
affairs had not settled into its old, peaceful ‘channel, 
or was likely to do, at present. 

The master of Cranstead Abbey had been laid in 
the tomb of his fathers, under the beautiful window 
of stained glass which he had caused to be ‘put in the 
north wiudow of the church at Cranstead. There 
he slept, a man beloved-by many, and who held his 
place in their hearts, despite the blur that had come 
upon his escutcheon. Every excuse had been made 
for him—not justly, perhaps, but beeause he had 
contrived to win that fickle and questionable gift, 
popularity. 

The master of Cranstead Abbey had been eminently 
popular, a kind, open-hearted, generous man, the 
people about there said of him. Afterwards, when 
his deeds. began to be looked into more closely, it 
was found that his virtues were not of such pure 
and sterling coin as had been imagined. 

However, he was gone, and there was now ‘no 
master of Cranstead Abbey. One was coming shortly 
—the man who had been dispossessed of his heritage, 
and was about to take matters into his own hand, 
He would be at the abbey on the first of August, 
and the poor conscience-stricken widow was laying 
hold of what things she had, and intending to depart 
and be out of his way. 

She had a great dread of Ernest Cranstead—the 
boy she had seen some twenty years ago—and she 
had an equal dread of her son. Though he hung 
between life and death, she dared not go to him 
Yet she had done it all for his sake! How well she 
remembered holding him to her heart, that night, 
in the library of the old abbey! How she, with her 
son, had confronted that other woman with hers! 
How bitter had been her agony when she felt that 
justice must have her way, and that brown-eyed boy 
sit in the place of her boy! Then the illness of 
the mother,—the death,—the guilty, wicked joy, the 
short, uncertain warfare with her conscience, Then 
the hiding up all trace of discovery ; the sending the 
child away; the doing of the deed; the establishing 
of Archibald as the heir of the Cransteads. 





Had she ever been happy since? Oh, never! for 
one single moment. This it is which has furrowed 
her brow, and silvered her hair, and robbed her of 
| her peace. Life has been a sad burden these twenty 
| years. And it hasall been for the sake of Archibald! 

While these events were taking place—the lady 

of Cranstead’s bereavement, her remorse, and the 
| undoing of the deed—Dolores was wholly secluded in 
| the sick chamber of her husband. She was a better 
| nurse than she had been in the early days of which 
| we know somewhat. She had learnt to be more 
| gentle, and more patient: And she had need of 
patience, with such a character as Archibald, It 
was late in July ere he left his room, and then he 
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came forth so emaciated and so feeble, that no one | She had never seen Helen for six weeks; yet she 


would have recognised him. His illness had not | contrived to get stray bits of information touching 
softened him: it had made him peevish and fretful, | her. The knowledge obtained did not tend much to 
put that was all. her peace; for once she heard that Miss Percival was 

Ab, Dolores had had a sad time of it through that going to give up the home, and leave Workstone. 
illness! He had his sofa carried out one afternoon, | That was a piece of news which kept her awake, one 
under the shadow of the trees, and she sat by him, | livelong night, when she might otherwise have had 
her fingers busy with some light work. She was | undisturbed repose. For the rest, she held her peace 
getting more industrious in these days. She found | to Archibald. She was trying to learn patience, as 
a kind of solace in continuous occupation: it kept | Helen had learnt it, and to hope that better days 








her from dwelling too much on her separation from 
Helen. 


| would come. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE POOR MOTHER; 


OME years ago, a weaver, who lived in 
} a dark court in Spitalfields, died one 
night suddenly, and left a small family 
of four young children entirely depen- 
28 dent upon his wife. Panic-stricken, at 
fhis unexpected bereavement, the poor mother wept 
for some time as if her heart would break. Her 
fatherless ones grouped themselves around her. 
They all cried, too, except the youngest—an infant 
boy of nine months old, who was lying asleep on a 
heap of clothes in one corner of the room, near the 
bed where his dead father lay. Their grief was so 
loud that it roused up the other inmates of the 
house, who came to see what was the matter. When 
they had learned what had occurred, they did what 
little they could to soothe and to help them. The 
children, being very young, were soon pacified; but 
the poor mother’s anguish was far too keen and too 
deep for human sympathy alone to relieve. Yet she 
did not give way to despair: her heart still trusted 
in God. She knew and believed his promise, to be 
“a husband to the widow, and a father to the 
fatherless.” She therefore committed herself and 
her helpless orphans to his care. 

As her husband had been a member of a club, or 
burial society, for some years, she was enabled, with 
little expense, to procure a decent funeral for him. 
This her first care over, she knew not what next to 
do to maintain herself and her dear little ones. 
Nothing but the workhouse or starvation seemed 
before them. She parted with almost everything 
they had, to buy food and pay her weekly rent; and 
when nothing was left that could be turned into 
money, she felt she must either go to the “union” 
or lie down and die, for to beg she knew not how. 

She did not long remain in this perplexity. Her 
Bible was fetched down from the shelf 3; and, turn- 
ing over its sacred pages, with her heart lifted up in 
prayer for direction, her eyes fell upon the promise: 
“TI will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” That was 
enough, What could she want while God was with 
her? He would be her Shepherd, and supply all her 
Reed. Again she read the words of David: “I have 
been young, and now am old, yet have I never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 





OR, TRUST IN GOD. 


| bread.” She closed the book, fell upon her knees, 
thanked God for his kind promises, and asked his 
gracious help in her present time of need. She then 
calmly sat down to think if there was anything which 
God would have her try to do; for she knew that his 
help could not be expected while any means which 
he had placed in her power were neglected. 

While thus engaged, her thoughts were interrupted 
by hearing a loud shriek. One of her childrer had 
fallen down-stairs. She ran to pick up the poor. sittle 
girl, who was only about three years old, and found 
her seriously hurt. She called the woman who lived 
on the ground floor, and she advised her to take the 
child at once to the infirmary, promising, at the 
same time, to look after the other children during 
her absence. 

How sorely tried the poor mother now felt her 
faith to be! Yet it did not fail her. She carried the 
suffering child to the infirmary. On examination, 
it was found that the poor little girl’s leg was dis- 
located, and her collar-bone broken. For some hours 
the little patient remained in a dangerous state, 
and the mother, who was told to come to see her 
again in the evening, then found her too ill to be 
removed. The mother was sent by the nurse to the 
house of a kind lady who had been visiting the ward 


sent. 

When she came to the lady’s house, the servant who 
opened the door (knowing that her mistress expected 
&@ poor woman to come to her from the infirmary) 
took heratoncetoherroom. The lady asked eagerly 
how the poor little sufferer was, and then inquired 
about the accident which had caused it such severe 
injuries ; and afterwards she gave the mother some 
things she had prepared for the child’s comfort, and 
begged her to go back immediately and take them 
to the poor creature. 

The next day the child was sufficiently recovered 
to be taken home, but the poor mother was in such 
distress, she hardly knew what to do with it after she 
had taken it back. There was no fire in the grate, 
because she had no money to buy coals. Scarcely was 
there any bread to eat; and her last shilling was 





changed, and but a few pence left in her pocket. 


where the child was. She did not know why she was - 
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How dark and discouraging did Providence seem ! 
yet she could not doubt that help would come at last. 
And come it assuredly did, and just at the right time. 
She had been reduced to the greatest extremity. 
Her faith had been tried to the uttermost. It was 
enough. Scarcely had she laid her poor sick darling 
upon its humble bed upon the floor, when a gentle 
tap was heard at the door. 

The poor mother, trembling with emotion, hope 
and fear by turns crossing her mind, answered, 
**Please come in.” 

The lady whom she had before seen at her house 
entered the room. She kindly asked how the poor 
child was getting on. 

“She is a little better, thank you, ma’am, but 
still very ill,” replied the mother. 

The lady looked round, and was shocked to see 
the destitute appearance of the room and its occu- 
pants. Nothing scarcely but the bare walls was to 
be seen. Only one chair, and a little stool, to sit on. 
Two children were standing near the window; they 
were tidily, but thinly clad, and looked pale and 
wan, like their poor mother, as if half famished. 

“Poor creatures!’ exclaimed the lady. “How can 
you live in such misery as this?” 

She then knelt down on the floor, which was quite 
clean, and looked at the sick child, softly uttering 
words of pity. 

“Where is the baby that you told me of?” she 
afterwards inquired. 

“Oh! she is only in the next room; the kind 
person who lives there is nursing it for me a little 
while. If you please, ma’am, I will go and fetch 
him,” said the mother. 

“Do,” the lady answered. 
the baby.” 

In another minute, the little infant was brought 
in, and the lady sat down on the chair, and took it 
in her lap, and gave it some cake out of a small 
paper. bag, which she put into the mother’s hands 
for the other children. 

“He is a nice little fellow,” she said; “though, 
like the others, he looks weak and pale; but I don’t 
wonder at all.to see them so, in such deep poverty 
as you seem to be. Pray, how is it you have got 
into this wretched state?” 

The poor mother told the lady of her husband’s 
sudden death, and all the after circumstances of her 
case. 

The lady was moved to tears at the recital of the 
troubles and hardships the poor woman had under- 
gone; and, before leaving, she put half-a-sovereign 
into her hand, and told her she would see what could 
be done to help her, and call again in a few days; and 
that, in the meantime, she could send to her house 
for anything she might want for the ailing child. 

The poor mother felt herself so overpowered with 
the lady’s kindness, that she was at a loss for words 
to express her gratitude to her. But her looks were 
enough to show her visitor that her heart was full of 
thankfulness ; so, bidding her “good-bye,” for the 
present she took her leave. 


*T should like to see 





Three days passed on, and the same welcome 
visitor returned. She said she had been out of 
town, and had mentioned her case to some friends 
with whom she had been staying. Now, she had 
come to tell her what she could do for her. 

“Tf,” said the lady, “you are willing to part with 
your baby, I have found a lady, without children of 
her own, who, from the description I have given of 
the child, would be glad to adopt him as her gon, 
Then, if you agree to this, I have next to propose 
sending your two eldest girls to an orphan asylum, 
where they will be comfortably provided for-until 
they are old enough to go to service, when respect- 
able situations will be found for them. As to the 
sick child, I propose to take charge of her at my 
own house; and if she recovers her health, as I hope 
she will, with proper care, I will do the best I can to 
bring her up creditably Now, I havo only one other 
plan to mention, which I hope you will not object 
to. It is this :—that you leave this desolate room at 
once, and if anything is owing for rent, I will settle 
it for you with the landlord. Then I want you, if 
agreeable to yourself, to take a situation, which has 
been offered to me for you. The duties are light. 
You would have to wait upon an invalid lady, who 
promises to use you kindly for my sake, if not for 
your own. She is a real Christian—a tried one like 
yourself, and has already expressed much kind feel- 
ing and’sympathy towards you.” - 

When the lady had done speaking, the poor mother 
looked at her children, and, seeing some of them it 
tears, she said to them, in a cheerful voice, ‘ Now, 
my dears, wipe your eyes; I know what you are 
crying for, and I feel as if I could cry with you: 
for it is hard to part with one another; but we 
must do so. The Lord wills it, and has sent this 
good Christian lady to tell us what we are to do for 
our good. How kind of our heavenly Father to pro- 
vide for us all in such a comfortable way! Oh! let 
us all thank him first, and then this dear kind lady, 
who has come as God's ministering angel to help us 
out of our trouble and misery.” 

The children did as they were bid. They dried 
up their tears, and told their mother they would go 
wherever the kind lady wished. .The lady was glad 
to carry out her benevolent plans, and still more 
pleased to find them prove as effectual as they were 
in behalf of the poor mother, who soon found that 
she was no longer really poor in any sense, but 
happy and comfortable; and all this, you see, as the 
result of her faith in God. 





SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 
A CAPTAIN OF THE HOST OF ISRAEL, AT WHOSE GRAVE A 
KING LAMENTED. 
. One of Jesse’s sons who followed Saul to battle. 
. One who was cast into prison for murder. 
. One who showed kindness unto David during his 


persecutions. 
4. A young man who fell asleep while the Gospel was 
being preached. 


one 





5. The name of a well. 
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